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France and Russia, or France and Spain, England should come to her
assistance. Upon this Salisbury observed that even if all the Powers
were despotic and could promise anything they pleased, the bargain
would still be a bad one for England, since the liability of having to
defend German and Austrian frontiers against Russia and France was
decidedly heavier than that of having to defend the British Isles against
France. Chamberlain had been premature in supposing that Salisbury
was converted to his views, and with the Prime Minister passively resis-
ting, the draft Convention went into a pigeon-hole and remained there.
It was characteristic of the Germans that as the British drew back,
they came forward, and in the next few months the Kaiser appears
to have realized the possible advantages of a British Alliance, ha
August he was asking impatiently why the negotiations in London
made so little progress, and at the end of the month when King
Edward visited him at Wilhelmshohe he fairly lost his temper. Vague
and general phrases, he told his uncle, would not do. He must have
" a firm agreement, paragraph by paragraph laid before Parliament
and ratified before all the world and communicated to his Allies,
without whom he did nothing." Let Britain take heed before she
trusted to safety in isolation. There was looming ahead not only
the hostility of France and Russia, but a new intimacy between
Russia and the United States which could only be at her expense.
There was also the fact, which he was told had made " an extraordinary
impression " in England, that after his visit to France the Tsar had
. expressed a wish to see the German Chancellor. King Edward was
left to infer what would happen to England if she persisted in " sitting
out," while her neighbours pursued this giddy dance.
King Edward was not impressed, and this rough wooing was as
little to the taste of his Ministers as Chamberlain's impetuous advances
had been to the Germans. By this time the Kaiser had a grievance,
or rather the whole bundle of grievances which seven years later he
poured out in his interview with the Daily Telegraph. He had per-
sisted in his visits to England, in spite of the objections of his Ministers
and subjects; he had put his veto, or so he said, on the Russian
project of a Continental coalition to press England to peace; * he
1 For evidence on this point and Germany's action generally in the affairs
of South Africa see the author's " Fifty Years of Europe," pp. 190-2.
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